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“S an King” 


Before the pomp and power of Rome, 
Before the hostile Jewish court 

He stands alone: ’tis Hell’s own hour 

And Satan’s powers sally forth, 

Who can this be, who stands alone, 
Accused, weighed down with galling chains? 
Can this be He, they led to throne, 

O’er palm-strewn ways, with loud acclaim? 


Look! Now they clamor for His death, 
Their hearts filled high with maddened hate. 
.No friendly face His eye has met; 

His own have left Him to His fate. 

The Pharisees, the wily Scribes 

Set on by pride and baneful spite, 

Have gained by guile and guilty bribes 
The fickle people from the right. 

A race of vipers, coiled to vent 

The venom of their poisoned hearts 

| On One, bound, helpless, tired and spent, 
The target of their deadly darts. 


Yet now, in perfect calm He stands, 

| With head upheld in dignity, 

And to those surging, seething bands 
Proclaims His rightful royalty— 

In tones of majesty sublime 

He speaks: His words with triumph ring. 
The Victim now admits His crime,— 

He says to all, “I am a King.” 


The words are calm, no passioned cry: 
To Pilate, prince of Roman name, 
To the highest court of Israel, 
To a blinded world they Truth proclaim. 
The words fall, thrilling, strong aand clear; 
With soulful, vibrant sound they ring 
| Down all the ages. List!—We hear 
| Immortal words, “I am a King.” 


J. G. Redmond, C. Ss. R. 











Father Tim Casey 
NOT GENUINE 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


Eleven o’clock breakfast may be a sign of high society; if so, it 
was the only such sign in the Delgog household. The house itself 
consisted of two wretched rooms, the first, kitchen and living room, 
with an unmade bed, the second, a bare, cold chamber, with another 
unmade bed. Mrs. Delgog pottered about between the rickety table 
and the sloppy stove, while her son Barnaby gulped down the un- 
savory mess before him with the air and manners of an animal at 
feeding time. Now and then he cast a furtive, sidelong glance at 
Father Casey, who sat in an unencumbered corner wondering what 
could be done to make a man of this poor human derelict. 

“Barnaby hasn’t done a stroke of work this month. He’s out every 
night hanging around poolrooms and blind pigs and sleeping half the 
next day, while I must toil and moil for him. And all the thanks I 
get is a complaint or a curse if I haven’t his meal ready for him when 
he chooses to crawl out of his bed around noon-time.” Then, chang- 
ing her address from the priest to her son she continued in her 
monotonous whine: “You'll have good reason to complain if you 
don’t soon go to work, there’ll be nothing to cook. Only this morning 
the man at the corner grocery told me that I'll get nothing further 
from his place till the old bill is paid. Why don’t you get out with 
your great lazy hulk and find yourself a job before we both die of 
hunger ?” 

A snarl from Barnaby was the only answer. 

“Here’s the priest now. Promise you'll straighten out. It’s years 
since you’ve been to Mass or the sacraments. Not that I didn’t teach 
you your religion when you were a child. You can’t say I didn’t. 
You can’t say that, Barnaby.” 

“You gave me too much religion. I’ve been sick of it ever since,” 
was his angry retort. 

“Barnaby,” said the priest, “I have heard that lame excuse from 
slackers like you until I’m tired. There’s no such thing like too much 
religion.” 

“Well, there was for me, all right, all right. Church, church, 
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church, until I got to hate the very word. When the other kids were 


ready for a game, she’d drag me off to church. When there was no 
breakfast—she’d been to church. When supper was cold—she was 
getting ready for church. She got Dad so disgusted with it, that he 
gave up church long before he died. And I was so fed up on church, 
that, as soon as I was so big that she couldn’t beat’ me to it, I said 
good-bye to church forever.” 

“There, listen to that,” said Mrs. Delgog. “The harder a person 
tries, the less good it does them. All the rosaries and litanies I made 
him say every night so he would be a good Christian, all the holy books 
I made him read, all the Masses and Vespers and Novenas I brought 
him to—and he turns out no better than a heathen. He even tries 
to throw the blame on me and says he quit his church because I gave 
him too much religion.” 

“T tell the world you did,” growled her son. 

“Oh, no, she did not, Barnaby,” interrupted the priest. 

“Now there, now there,” the old woman gloated, “the priest him- 
self says so, and he ought to know. How often haven’t I u 

“TI do know,” interrupted Father Casey. “Nobody can give what 
he has not. You never gave too much religion to your son—you never 
gave him any—because you have none yourself.” 


“Oh! even my own pastor turns against me! Oh-o-o-oh!” And 
she sought a convenient spot to fall into a faint; but, anticipating 
scant sympathy, she thought better of it and turned to poke the fire 
instead. 

Father Casey turned to question Barnaby: 

“Did she set an example of patience, and bear quietly and sweetly 
the inconveniences your father and you sometimes caused her?” 

“Patience! It was war—war, day and night with him—war, day 
and night with me.” 

“Impatience is not religion,” said the priest. “Was she merciful 
in her judgment of the neighbors?” 

“If she ever had a good word for one of them, I never heard it,” 
responded Barnaby. 

“Uncharity is not religion,” continued Father Casey. “Did she 
often scold you about your prayers?” 

“Not often, but all the time—there was no let up.” 

“Nagging is not religion,” said the priest. “In going to daily Mass, 
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did she choose an hour that did not interfere with her duty towards 
her family?” 

“As far as I could see, she always picked out the time that would 
make it most disagreeable for all of us, so that we couldn’t possibly 
fail to notice how pious she was.” 

“Selfishness and disregard for the feelings of others is not religion. 
Did she often warn you that your childish faults were sins?” 

“This was a sin—that was a sin—everything was a sin. Finally 
I got so I would do as I pleased. What was the use? I was going to 
hell anyhow.” 

“False teaching is not religion,” said the priest. Then he proceeded 
with his questionnaire: “She sometimes forced you to go to daily 
Mass, and Confession and Communion?” 

“All the time—until I got too big to handle.” 


“Did she help you to understand, as well as a child can understand, 
the meaning of those sacred actions, so that it became a pleasure to 
you to perform them?” 

“To me they never meant anything but things I hated, but which 
I had to do, or take a beating that I hated worse.” 

“Meaningless external forms are not religion.” 

Mrs. Delgog could endure it no longer. She began seriously con- 
sidering whether it was not advisable to faint after all. “Oh!” she 
screamed, “my own son—and my own spiritual father! O-o-oh!” 

“Just a moment,” cried the priest. “Just a moment. Please. 
Now, ordinarily, it would be wrong for me to encourage an undutiful 
son to enumerate the faults of his mother, for, according to God’s 
and nature’s laws, a child should try to overlook and cover up his 
mother’s shortcomings. But you both are laboring under a misunder- 
standing—a fatal misunderstanding. What I have done, I have done 
in the hope of clearing up that misunderstanding. Barnaby tries to 
shift the blame for his present scandalous life upon his mother, saying 
that she gave him too much religion when he was a child. Now, from 
my questioning, it is clear that she never gave him any religion, that, 
in fact, she does not even know what religion is.” 

“Well, what is it?’ demanded Barnaby. 

“Religion is giving God His due,” replied the priest. 

“Huh, so that’s religion. Well, supposing one gets too much of 
that?” 
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“There is no such thing as too much of that—no such thing as 
excess in giving God his due. Obedience is God’s due. We cannot 
go too far in obeying God’s laws, for every law of God is wise and 
just and reasonable and conducive to the best interests of ourselves 
and those around us. We cannot go too far in doing the things that 
are wise and just and reasonable and conducive to the best interests of 
ourselves and those around us. Honor is God’s due. We cannot go 
too far in believing God, for God is absolute truth. Excess is impos- 
sible in believing absolute truth. Love is God’s due. We cannot go 
too far in giving true honor to God, for He deserves infinitely more 
honor than all men and angels can give him throughout all eternity. 
Belief is God’s due. We cannot go too for in believing God, for God 
is absolute truth. Excess is impossible in believing absolute truth. 
Love is God’s due. We cannot go too far in loving God who is in- 
finitely lovable in Himself and the only source and cause of whatever 
is lovable in creatures. Religion, therefore, consists in giving to God 
the obedience, honor, belief, and love that is his due. There is no such 
thing as too much of that.” : 

“All that kind of thing is all right,” said Barnaby, “but running 
to Mass and the sacraments and dragging the kids along too, that’s 
what I’m hollering about.” 

“What is Holy Mass? It is the same sacrifice as the sacrifice of 
Calvary; it is the Son of God offering Himself to His eternal Father; 
it is the highest honor that can be given to God. Those who 
prize the virtue of religion, will plan their life in such a way that, 
whenever their daily duties permit, they can assist devoutly at this 
sublime sacrifice and thereby give to God, in the best possible manner, 
the honor that is His due. When they cannot assist at Mass without 
neglecting some duty towards their family or themselves, they will 
try to be present at least in thought and desire. What are the ‘sacra- 
ments’? Confession, that wonderful manifestation of God’s merciful 
love for His poor weak children. Whoever has failed in his duty to 
so good a Father will gladly hasten to find pardon and grace in this 
sacrament. Holy Communion, which is the Man-God hidden under 
the appearance of bread, precisely that He may become our spiritual 
food and give us the strength we so sorely need in order to obey, 
honor, believe, and love Him as we should. Is it possible to have too 
great a desire to receive God who is in Himself everything desirable? 
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And as for the children—parents should have them hear daily Mass 
and frequent the sacraments—not drive them, but lead them, not force 
them, but induce them. Devoted Christian parents know how to reach 
the minds and hearts of their children and teach them about Jesus, 
the Son of God and the Son of Mary, how tenderly He loves them 
and the miracles of grace He works for them during Holy Mass and 
in the sacraments of Confession and Communion! Under such 
blessed guidance the children will learn to love Jesus with the beau- 
tiful, strong love of their unspoiled hearts. They will be happy to 
kneel before the tabernacle where they know He abides, and confide 
to Him their childish joys and sorrows. Whatever sins may sully 
their souls in later years, they will never be heard to complain that 
it is because, as children, they got too much religion.” 


SOUND ADVICE 





On the eve of retiring from office, after eighteen years as national 
head of the Knights of Columbus, Mr. Flaherty addressed these words 
of advice to the Knights: 

“I do not care how regularly you attend the meetings of your 
Council, or how enthusiastically you engage in the activities of your 
council, or how helpful you are to your brother Knights, or how 
zealous you are in promoting the growth of Columbianism. These 
things are good, and these you are expected to do. But if, along with 
these, you are not also active, enthusiastic and zealous for the growth 
and prosperity of your parish, you are delinquent in one of the essen- 
tials of Knighthood. 

“When your pastor wants work done, he has a right to look for 
your assistance. See that he has it. When he wants funds for the 
church or school, he has a right to expect help from you. When he 
wants preparations made for a carnival, a field day, a festival of any 
sort, he naturally calls upon you. Service is the purpose of the 
Order’s existence. And that service is not meant to be self-service. 
I am happy to say that I have heard many pastors highly praise the 
Knights of their parish for work they have done in the interest of 
the parish. I know of no higher praise that could come to a Council.” 


Life cannot ever be one sweet song if your face is always as long 
as a fiddle. 
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Scattering The Padre’s Flock 
M. J. Huser, C.Ss.R. 


(Note: For much of the information in this paper, I am indebted 
to Very Rev. Edward Molloy, C.Ss.R., who for six years was in 
charge of the Mexican work carried on by the members of the Mission 
House of Our Lady of Perpetual Help—The Writer.) 

The picture which the American mind generally paints for itself 
to correspond with the term “Mexican Border” is one of squat, low, 
adobe houses, peaceful in the quiet morning light; one of slanting 
rays of hot sunlight breaking noiselessly, like soft waves upon the 
strong thick walls; a picture of berry-brown children playing, with 
laughter, in the patio of the dwelling; flashing skirts swishing past 
open doors, and guitars strumming softly, deep in the shadows. 

Picturesque ! 

Yet this picture is highly incongruous as a setting for the true state 
of affairs along our side of the Mexican border. For tragedy is in 
the making along the Rio Grande; grim, lustreless tragedy. The prin- 
cipal actors are the Mexican immigrants to the United States; the 
catastrophe that is rushing onward to overwhelm them is a sickening 
and ever increasing loss of faith. With us, Catholic Americans, rests 
the power to convert the tragedy into a drama with a happy ending. 

To obtain a thorough understanding of the situation it is best to 
discover, first of all, the reasons the Mexican has for leaving home. 

They are many. Revolutions, increase of taxation, religious perse- 
cution, unfair discrimination, lamentable living conditions—all con- 
verge to bring about a veritable exodus to a land that appeals to the 
Mexican as the home of peace and progress, of wealth and golden 
opportunity. 

Another very important element and one which makes the problem 
a national one is the nonexistence, in regard to Mexico, of immigra- 
tion laws such as restrict the entrance into our country of so many 
from Europe and Asia. Unhampered by such restrictive legislation, 
Mexicans are crowding across the border by thousands. These immi- 
grants are settling in Texas and some are gradually moving northward 
to the industrial centers, seeking employment, and remaining there to 
gain or lose, just as we see fit to seize the situation—to help them or 
to neglect them. 
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There is the problem. How are we going to help the Mexican im- 
migrant? How, above all, are we going to preserve and protect him 
in the Catholic Faith? 


The question is of extreme importance not only to Texas, but to 
northern and eastern states as well; and since it concerns the salva- 
tion of immortal souls and the preservation of the Faith in hundreds 
of thousands who now possess it deep and strong, it becomes a ques- 
tion that no Catholic American can afford to ignore. 

The Mexican immigrants are poor and their families are large. 
Our customs are strange to them; our language is new. Naturally, 
they look for friends who will assist them, both spiritually and tem- 
porally; and he who grasps the outstretched hand is the one to gain 
their confidence. 

When the Mexican comes to Texas he has been accustomed to 
large churches; now he lives a long distance from some little wooden 
structure. He has no way of reaching the little church; many times 
he has no clothing sufficiently respectable to wear in public; he cannot 
understand the language, and in many cases he is not wanted by even 
our American Catholics. For these reasons he is ashamed, remains 
away from his duties, becomes careless, and easily becomes fit material 
for non-Catholic proselytizers. 

The methods of proselytizing are varied but always crafty. Kind- 
ness will always reach the human heart and particularly that of the 
Mexican, who, is supersensitive to acts of kindness and rather loath 
to overlook the opposite. 

Protestant community-houses, industrial schools, day-nurseries, 
kindergartens, gymnasiums, are increasing in such numbers that the 
Catholic activities of a like nature are lost in the comparison. All who 
are helped by these community-houses and such like are expected to 
attend the Bible classes and religious instructions. Boys are sent away 
to be educated to become ministers. They will come back to make 
Protestants of more Mexicans. Mothers are given sewing lessons two 
nights a week while their babies are being cared for in another room 
by trained workers. Literature is passed from door to door by men 
and women, who try to bring these Mexicans to their Bible classes. 

To offset these influences it is necessary that Catholics exercise 
the same watchfulness and practice the same methods. Young people 
prefer to go to the Catholic centers if they can find them at hand, and 
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they are easily drawn away from the Protestant organizations when 
Catholics offer them the conveniences and advantages they would like 
to enjoy. At the present time, the Catholic activities are centered 
on trying to sponsor similar institutions; but because of the small 
funds at their disposal, they cannot cope with the work of the Protes- 
tants who have a more ample supply of money and facilities. 

Although a great deal of good can be done in this matter by helping 
the Mexican in his material needs, we can never hope to deal with the 
problem satisfactorily in this way alone. 


The Mexican by heredity is Catholic. Though he may have fallen 
by the wayside, yet bring him once more in close touch with his religion 
and his dear old Faith revives, unconquered and undefiled. To illus- 
trate this let me narrate an anecdote. . 

The night train had just pulled away from one of the little stations 
in southern Texas, when it came to an abrupt halt on a lonely stretch 
of track. And now, alongside the coaches, rifles in hand, ran swarthy- 
faced men, their sombreros bobbing up and down, their black eyes 
glintingly throwing back pin-points of the light that streamed from 
the windows of the train. Mexican bandits! 

A priest stepped to the platform of one of the coaches and dropped 
off into the haze of light that clung around the coaches and the road- 
bed. Calmly he awaited the rush of the bandits. They surrounded 
him mutteringly. He held up his hand. Someone flashed a light. 
They saw the Roman collar. 

“T am the Padre!” 

The men, a moment before bent on looting the train, slowly bowed 
their heads and relaxed their tense grips on their rifles. 

“Si, Padre!” they answered. “And we....we are your children.” 

The priest began to talk to them. He told them that in two days 
he was to open a Spanish mission in the next town down the line, and 
graciously invited them to attend. He happened to mention the words 
“Blessed Sacrament” and every man in the bandit group at once swept 
off his sombrero. 

“It goes to show,” the missionary remarked to a fellow passenger 
as the train pulled away peacefully a few minutes later, “that the 
Faith remains deeply rooted in their hearts. Bandits though they may 
seem, they always remain the children of the Padre. Always!” 

There is a group of Padres, stationed at the Mexican Mission 
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House of Our Lady of Perpetual Help in San Antonio, Texas. The 
community consists of a band of young American Redemptorists. 
They take care of the Mexicans scattered over a district of eight or 
nine thousand square miles in southern Texas. From the Mission 
House in San Antonio as headquarters, they go out through the mes- 
quite seeking the Mexicans. Several abandoned churches in the dis- 
trict have been repaired by them and they hold services in them 
regularly. In other places they have Mass in halls or schoolhouses. 
And wherever they are able to do so, they are erecting new churches. 

This intensive training among the Mexicans in this vast parish 
acquaints the young religious with the language and customs of the 
people; then they go out giving missions to Mexicans in other parts 
of the country. For the Mexican immigrants do not all remain in 
Texas. There is a large Mexican population in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada and California, besides a 
goodly number of them scattered through other states in the middle 
West. 

Wherever they go to settle, the same problem arises. The de- 
parture from their homeland and their settling in a new country amid 
strange surroundings, where they have no one to look after their 
spiritual welfare—no priests who speak their language—together with 
the fact that they are constantly harassed by the inducements offered 
by Protestant proselytizers, always bring about the same result—sur- 
render of the practice of their religion. 

It is the purpose of these missions, given in the various Mexican 
settlements throughout the country, not only to undo the work of 
proselytizers, but also to reawaken faith where it lies smoldering. 

“These missions,” writes one of the Fathers, “present scenes 
never to be forgotten. Intensive preaching and prayer are mingled 
with the frequent singing of hymns; for they love to sing the sweet 
Spanish melodies taught to their forefathers by the Padres hundreds 
of years ago. How beautiful, yet how plaintive, to hear the whole 
congregation join in the soft strains of ‘O Maria, Madre Mia!’ 

“At the close of the mission, when the missionary is saying fare- 
well, even the gruff and strong men are weeping. The services are 
long since at an end; but they will not go home. Like children, they 
linger silently until the last confession is heard and the missionary is 
ready to depart. Poor, lonely souls! They have at last found the 
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comforting hand of a friend and it breaks their hearts to have him 
go away and leave them lonely once again.” 

Such faith it is which American Protestants are trying to kill. Fair- 
minded Protestants will condemn such work as thoroughly as we con- 
demn it ourselves. It is certainty that Mexicans will never be con- 
verted into practical and persevering Protestants. The proselytizers 
may induce the Mexicans to give up their Catholic belief and practice 
for a while by offering them clothing and food; they may lure them 
to their Protestant meeting-houses by hypocritically camouflaging 
them with pictures of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints; they may 
fill the Mexican homes with Protestant books and pictures and tracts; 
but always, before the Catholic mission is over, the Mexicans clean 
house and remove every shred of Protestantism. They renew their 
profession of faith and in some instances even march through the 
town carrying banners and crosses, reciting the Rosary, to show that 
they are Catholics and nothing but Catholics. 

This happens where missions are given. But there are ever so 
many places where the missionaries, on account of their small num- 
bers, are unable to make their influence felt; so the old conditions 
remain and Protestant propaganda continues to undermine the re- 
ligious convictions of the people. From all these settlements and in- 
dustrial districts, as well as from Texas regions, comes the repeated 
cry for more men, more workers, and more help to save the Mexicans. 
The harvest is, indeed, great; but the laborers, how few! 

Such is the national problem we Catholics have on our hands. The 
time to meet and grapple with the situation is now! If not now, then 
perhaps never. For centuries the Mexicans have been numbered 
among the dearest children of Holy Mother Church. Now that they 
are at the doors of our cities, shall we twenty million Catholics allow 
their faith to die and not so much as turn a hand to save them? 


Satire is a sort of glass wherein beholders do generally discover 
everybody’s face but their own which is the chief reason for the 


kind of reception it meets in the world, and that so very few are 
offended with it. 


The only conclusive evidence of a man’s sincerity is that he gives 
himself for a principle. 








A Recent Happening in Canada 


THROUGH THE INTERCESSION OF OUR LADY 
OF PERPETUAL HELP 

It is difficult to confide to feeble words the duty of proclaiming 
to skeptic man the power of the Blessed Virgin over the Heart of her 
Divine Son. Not to many is granted the sacred privilege of witness- 
ing the instantaneous and visible response of this All-powerful and All- 
loving Heart to her gentle pleadings; yet, such has been the favor 
recently bestowed by God upon some members of our Institute. Kneel- 
ing at the bedside of an afflicted and suffering Novice, beseeching, with 
outstretched arms, the succor of Our Mother of Perpetual Help in 
the cure of a diseased and disabled limb, they beheld the wondrous 
fruits of her intercession as truly as did they of old who sat about the 
wedding-feast in Galilee. 

That they who have not seen may believe, and that with its mes- 
sage many hearts may be drawn to God through Our Mother of Per- 
petual Help, we present the authentic report of the attending physician, 
and the chronological record of events as follows: 

“This young Sister was examined by me early in the month of 
' July, 1927. At this time, her left hand, wrist and lower arm were 
swollen, red and oedematous. There was great pain on movement. 
She was put on an anti-rheumatic treatment locally and internally, but 
without any benefit resulting therefrom. For several months the con- 
dition remained, resisting all treatment. On November 25, she was 
admitted to the Halifax Infirmary for a review of her condition. A 
consultation of physicians was held, and a diagnosis of Angiospasm 
was made. X-Ray examinations showed rarefaction of the Os Magnum 
and necrosis of bones of certain phalangeal joints, and it appeared that 
if the condition did not make improvement in a short time, death of the 
part would ensue with resulting amputation.” 


IN THE NOVITIATE 


On the 21st of November, the Feast of the Presentation of Our 
Blessed Lady, the Novices, under the direction of the Novice-Mistress, 
opened a Novena to Our Mother of Perpetual Help, petitioning for the 
cure of the afflicted Sister, if God so willed. A particular memento 
for this intention was daily made during the celebration of Holy Mass. 
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As the days passed, however, the condition of the hand became more 
alarming, swelling to such an extent that the knuckles and the entire 
form of the hand were unrecognizable. It assumed a livid, angry ap- 
pearance, and caused the Novice to suffer intensely. 

On November 28, the eighth day of the Novena, the Reverend 
Confessor, visiting the Novitiate for the regular weekly instruction, 
asked for the sick Sister. He was very unfavorably impressed by the — 
unsightly appearance of the hand, which was greatly swollen and very 
much discolored. As he was about to depart from the Novitiate, he 
remarked to the Novice-Mistress about the pitiable and dreadful ap- 
pearance of the hand. Firm in faith and trust in the goodness of God, 
the Sister replied: “Father, what a wonderful manifestation of God’s 
love it would be, should He cure it!” And ere the sun had twice set 
on this chosen place of God, she, together with several of her spiritual 
daughters, was made witness to a visible and most extraordinary mani- 
festation. 

On November 29, the closing day of the Novena, the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass was offered for the cure of the suffering Novice. 
During the afternoon, the attending physician visited the Mount, and 
delivered in person his opinion of the case, as stated above, in order 
that the future of the Sister might be determined. Shortly after 3:30 
P. M., he examined the hand, wrist and arm, but found no improve- 
ment or indication of improvement. Before taking his leave, his last 
words were: “Sister, only a miracle can cure that hand!” 


THE CURE 


About 9:05 P. M., that same evening, the Novice-Mistress was 
called to the bedside of the suffering Sister, who was experiencing 
acute pain in her chest, side and arm. The hand had become numb. 
Suddenly, the fingers which for months were immovable, contracted; 
the livid member paled to a white and lifeless color; the warmth of 
the circulation began slowly but steadily to spread over the entire arm, 
from the shoulder even to the very finger-tips. 

The picture of Our Mother of Perpetual Help, which had been 
enshrined in the Novitiate during the Novena, was brought to the room, 
and again, with arms outstretched, the Sisters sent forth their appeal 
for succor, repeating the entire formula of prayer used throughout 
the Novena, while at the same time they beheld with awe and gratitude, 
the gradual but marked disappearance of the swelling. Before 9:20 
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P. M., every indication of the former disorder had vanished; the hand 
and arm were of a natural color; the fingers, normal in size, could 
move freely and without pain, and had gained such strength that the 
Sister was able to grasp and press to her lips a large crucifix, which 
had been passed continuously in blessing over the hand during the 
healing. 

THE FINAL REPORT 

The following report was given by the attending physician on his 
examination of the Sister after the cure: “On December 1, I again 
examined this case and could find no evidence of any disability. The 
hand was normal in appearance and without any visible indication of 
the former disorder.” He also affirmed that only the power of 
Almighty God had wrought the cure. There had been no recurrence 
of the condition. 

CONCLUSION 

While we are confident that God has effected this wonderful mani- 
festation in response to the intercession of our Mother of Perpetual 
Help, we submit unreservedly to the judgment of Holy Mother Church 
in regard to the miraculous nature of the above extraordinary occur- 
rence. 

We bless and thank Almighty God for having given us a confidence 
in thee, O Mother of Perpetual Help! Grant that we may ever invoke 
thy most powerful name, and that through it we may obtain the pardon 
of our sins, holy perseverance, and the priceless gifts to love Jesus 
Christ and ever to have recourse to thee, O Mother of Perpetual Help! 

Given at Mount Saint Vincent, Halifax, N. S., Feast of Our Lady’s 
Expectation, December 18, 1927. 

Attested by: Attending Physician, Hospital Authorities, Assisting 
Nurses, Father Confessor, Visiting Clergymen, Mistress of Novices, 
Professed Members of Institute, Associate Novices. 


A deep, true love will lift the soul out of the shallows of selfish- 
ness and the mire of fleshliness, when all other powers combined have 
failed to extricate it from the slough—Heber Newton. 


Love is a great teacher and able both to withdraw men from error, 
and to reform the character, and to lead them by the hand unto self- 
denial, and out of stones to make men.—St. John Chrysostom. 
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Monasteries in The Past and in the Present 
T. A. Murpuy, C.Ss.R. 


Monasteries are houses wherein men or women live who wish to 
attain to the higher ideals proposed in the Gospel. For many long 
centuries the Church has encouraged a select number of her children ~ 
to withdraw from the world, its business and society, in order to de- 
vote themselves to the practices of the higher counsels of perfection 
recommended by the Divine Redeemer. 


OvuTLINE oF Monastic History. 

Monastic life may be said to have begun under the inspiration of 
Saints Anthony and Pachomius at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury. Egypt is the motherland of monasteries. To such an extent 
indeed was Egypt identified with those who wished to live, while in 
the world, yet not “of the world,” that the first monks who went to 
reside in Rome were known as “Egyptians.” The middle of the 
fourth century saw the rise of monastic life in Europe. About the 
year three hundred and sixty St. Martin of Tours founded a monas- 
tery near Poitiers and when, some ten years later, he became Bishop 
of Tours he established another monastery near his episcopal city. 
Monasticism was then, and for nearly two centuries after, closely allied 
in theory and practice with the monasticism of Egypt. St. Benedict, 
who was born about the year 480, wrought a profound change in 
monastic life. He wrote a wise and prudent rule in which he modified 
the extreme rigor of Egyptian asceticism, rendered the monastic life 
more suitable to a larger number of souls and at the same time gave 
full freedom to individual souls to climb farther and farther along 
the heights of perfection. His rule is indeed the basis of the rules of 
most modern religious orders, for every founder since his time has 
profited by his farseeing wisdom. St. Benedict’s ideal may be summed 
up in the words: Ora et labora—pray and work. His monks were to 
spend a life of prayer to God for themselves and for others; and with 
prayer they were to mingle work—manual work, intellectual work and 
spiritual work for the souls of others. St. Benedict has been called 
the “Father of Western Monasticism.” In truth, God made use of 
the Saint’s great natural and supernatural gifts to establish numerous 
monasteries wherein countless men and women have trodden the ways 
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of perfection and have followed out in their lives the counsels of 
Poverty, Chastity and Obedience recommended by the Gospel. 
THE Monks’ Services TO MANKIND. 

It would be long to tell of all the benefits rendered by the monks 
to mankind. Their first great service was that of praying for those 
who seldom or never prayed. The monks, to quote the words of their 
great historian, the Count de Montalembert, “have been the veteran 
and indefatiguable champions of Christianity in the holy and perpetual 
struggle of human prayer with the Divine Omnipotence. Gathered 
together and constituted by Rule for prayer in common, they were 
regarded with reason by the good sense of the Christian populations 
as a potency of intercession, instituted for the salvation of souls and 
of nations. Thanks to them, prayer existed in the character of an 
institution of permanent and public force, universally recognized and 
blessed by God and man.” 

To prayer the monks united work. They relieved the miseries of 
the poor who looked to the monasteries as their natural refuge. In 
England, for instance, pauperism was unknown until the greed of 
Henry VIII suppressed the monasteries. The monks built numerous, 
flourishing schools throughout Europe and with their own skilled 
hands they copied manuscripts and multiplied the copies of them. 
“The Monasteries,” writes Paul Monroe in his “Textbook of the His- 
tory of Education,” “were the sole schools for teaching; they were 
the sole universities of research; they alone served as publishing 
houses for the multiplication of books; they were the only libraries 
for the preservation of learning; they produced the only scholars.” 
The fame of many of the monasteries as centers of learning spread 
over the whole civilized world, as, for instance, the monastery of St. 
Gall in Switzerland and Bangor or Clonard in Ireland. Some of these 
schools numbered their pupils by the thousands. 

But the monks were not content with mere intellectual work, or 
even work for their own sanctification. They had ever before their eyes 
the precept of the Master: “Go ye into the whole world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” When Columbcille, for certain special 
reasons, urged his royal pupil Mochonna not to leave his native country, 
the young man replied: “My country is where I can gather the largest 
harvest for Christ.” The answer was typical of the self-sacrificing 
spirit of the monks. Under the banner of the Cross they went through 
the highways of the world “peregrinantes pro Christo”—wanderers for 
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Christ’s sake. The harvest was ripe around them and they went, 
willing, eager laborers, to work for the Master. Gladly they “spent 
themselves and were spent” that they might win souls for God. And 
never since the time of the first Christians was work more visibly 
blessed by Heaven, Columba in Scotland, Augustine in England, 
Boniface in Germany, Ansgar in Scandinavia, Cuthbert and Willi- | 
brord in the Netherlands, Rupert and Emmeran in Austria, Gall and 
Columban in Switzerland were all monks who led the nations among 
whom they lived from paganism to Christianity. “It is the monastic 
order,” writes Cardinal Gasquet, “which has proved itself the Apostle 
of the Nations.” And His Eminence gives the following reasons to 
show why in the very nature of things this should be so: “The apos- 
tolate of the monk is not exercised to its full extent as an individual. 
A single man, though he be a saint, is but one. He comes and he 
goes; he lives his little space and is gone.” In the monastic life the 
whole order prays and works and when one member falls at his post 
another steps in and takes his place. The continuity of the work is 
thus preserved. In a word, the monk sinks his individuality in his 
order and in return gains that strength which union gives; his work 
is corporate as well as individual. 

This then was the secret of the marvelous success of the monks in 
the missionary field—the order worked through its individual mem- 
bers while giving them a home in which to prepare for their ministry 
and to which they could withdraw from time to time to renew their 
strength. 

Monastic BuILpINGs. 

The homes of the monks—the monasteries—played an essential 
part in their scheme of life. The monastic ideal demands seclusion 
and this not merely as a means of avoiding the temptations of the 
world. All great undertakings are matured in solitude. It is in still- 
ness and calm silence, and not in the excitement of action, that the 
strength which does great deeds is usually acquired. The workshop 
wherein the monk forged the golden chains which bound him to God 
and prepared himself for his work for others was, in the words of 
St. Benedict “within the enclosure of the monastery and the stability 
of the community.” The monastery was not only a home that gave 
bodily shelter to the monk; it was even more than this: It was the 
arena of his intellectual and spiritual training as well. It was even 
more than this: It was the center to which many a man who had no 
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vocation to the monastic life turned for light and spiritual help—where 
many a man halted on the road of life to rest a little and renew his 
spirit. Monasteries were centers from which radiated spiritual ac- 
tivities through many spheres. In a world of sin they were the out- 
posts of Heaven. 

The monks were skillful builders. Many of their buildings have 
stood the test of time and remain today eloquent witnesses of the 
architectural and artistic skill of those who built them. It is hardly 
too much to say that the monks as builders have never been surpassed. 
Nor is the reason far to seek. For them their churches and monas- 
teries were no ordinary buildings. They were “the House of God,” 
“the Gate of Heaven,” “the Courts of the Lord.” To build them was 
a labor of love—the love of God. 

Monastery buildings were necessarily extensive. They were des- 
tined not only for the use of a numerous community but for the recep- 
tion of guests or “retreatants” as well. Besides the church, in every 
monastery there were, first of all, the cloisters, or the four-roofed 
walks in which very often the monks worked and studied and lived. 
Then there was, of course, a refectory where the brethren gathered 
for their frugal meals. Near the refectory was the kitchen. The 
chapter-hall, with its long row of benches, was another important part 
of the monastic building. For sleeping accommodations in some 
monasteries there was a large dormitory, or “dorter,” as it was called, 
in which all the monks slept. In other monasteries each monk had a 
little cell to himself. 

“Before all things and above all things,” says the rule of St. Bene- 
dict, “special care must be taken of the sick, so that they be served in 
every deed as Christ Himself, for He saith: “What ye did to one of 
these my least brethren ye did to Me!” For the sick brethren the 
monastery therefore always included a spacious infirmary and some- 
times even a little special chapel where the sick could pray and hear 
Mass. Adjoining the infirmary some monasteries had a herbarium, 
or garden of medical herbs. 

Another necessary adjunct in every monastery was the hostellary, 
or guest-house. This was often quite a large building in itself; at 
Canterbury in England, for instance, it measured forty feet in width 
and one hundred and fifty feet in length. When guests or “retreatants” 
were numerous, as they often are even to this day in religious houses, 
there were several apartments set aside for their use. Parlors for brief 
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interviews with those who had some business, and an almonry where 
the poor could beg alms, were also established parts of monastic 
buildings. A place for keeping books was also necessary ina religious 
house according to the old monastic saying: “A monastery without a 
library is like a castle without an armory.” Besides these more im- 
portant parts of the monastic buildings there were several small offices 
in which the officials of the house transacted business or in which 
tradesmen did their round of daily work. 

It will thus be seen that a monastery is no ordinary dwelling-place. 
It needs extensive space and many departments to fulfil its existence; 
and what was needed for monastic life in the past is needed still today. 


MONASTERIES OF TODAY. 


Monasteries of our own time (whether they be called convents or 
abbeys or any other name which is only a synonym for monastery) 
carry on in the modern, complex world the great traditions of the past. 
The Church now, as of yore, encourages them with her blessings and 
surrounds them with her laws. Within their walls men and women 
endeavor still today not only to fulfill God’s commandments, but, 
despite the weakness of human frailty, to put in practice also the high 
counsels of perfection traced by the Redeemer. Now as ever the 
Church looks to religious communities for devoted teachers to assist 
her in her mission to mankind. Now as ever Bishops and Priests 
turn to the monasteries for help in the care of their flocks; and Sisters 
and Brothers and Missionaries come, numerous and willing workers, 
to their assistance. To the ordinary layman the monastery sends out 
its priests to stir up his fervor by means of missions and retreats and 
to help him to lead a pure and just life in the midst of a world of sin. 
To how many countless souls has not this help from the monastery been 
a beacon of light leading them through dark and troubled waters to a 
safe haven and a home of rest! 

May God be praised that the monastic life, adapted by the wisdom 
of God’s Church to every succeeding age, is still with us. May God 
be thanked that in our own land from many a hill and valley and busy 
city the monastery Cross still points to Heaven, a symbol of faith and 
love; a symbol of faith in the Redeemer in the midst of the new 
paganism that has descended on the world—a symbol of undying love 
for that same savior and for every soul for whom He has shed His 
Blood. 








Mental Diet 
SOME THOUGHTS ON CATHOLIC READING 
Auc. T, ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


With the feast of St. Francis de Sales, January 29, the Catholic 
Press Month begins. We might profitably call it, and make it, a Cath- 
olic Reading Month. For it is clear, the Catholic Press will be of little 
avail unless there be Catholic readers. 


THE INFLUENCE OF READING 

Reading has been called “mental diet.” It is that. And the cor- 
rectness of the parallel suggests at once the influence it must have on 
our characters and lives—the upbuilding of our spiritual self. 

Reading figured largely in the lives of many of our great men. 
Many had no college education—many, even, had very little grade 
school education—they lacked the advantages we possess today; not 
one of them, however, I dare say, was not a great and faithful reader. 
Lincoln and Webster, for instance, and so many more whose names we 
recall with pride, won their way to excellence by means of reading. 

Even in the lives of the Saints, it played an important part. St. 
Augustine’s voice, “tolle, lege,” “take and read,” that was the begin- 
ning of his path to holiness and greatness, has time and again, through 
the ages, proved the call to sanctity for many another Saint. 

This is exemplified, for instance, in the life of Blessed Theophane 
Venard, one of the grandest characters in the missionary annals of our 
age, a character that might well prove for boys what the sweet St. 
Therese of Lisieux, the Little Flower, is for girls. 

As a nine-year-old lad, we read in his life, Theophane was wont 
to pasture his father’s goats on a hillside, called “Le Bel-Air.” There 
he gathered his playmates around him, and they would sing or read 
from books borrowed from the village parish priest. Among these 
books, the “Annals of the Propagation of the Faith” had the greatest 
charm for the little boy. One day he was reading aloud for his com- 
panions the life of Ven. Charles Cornay, whose martyrdom on the 
missions was then recent. The account of the suffering and death of 
this martyr for Jesus Christ touched him even to tears, so that at the 
end, he cried out: 

_ “And IT, too, will go to Tonking, and I, too, will be a martyr.” 
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From that time on his heart was set upon this goal, continued read- 
ing kept it ever before his mind, and eventually he reached it. 


CONVERSIONS 


Reading, too, gave the first impetus or the last impulse to many 
a conversion. How many a convert got his first glimpse of Catholic 
teaching from the pages of a book, and how many a one that long 
lingered hesitant at the very door of the Church, was finally impelled 
to enter by some book or article or sentence that he read. And often 
enough they chanced upon the reading in the most curious way. 

Father Reginald Knox, himself a convert—and he traces it to the 
reading of a Protestant history of Christianity—prints in America a 
letter received from a convert in far-off Australia. 

“Between my first coming to hear and know of the Catholic Church 
and my final reception into it,” writes the man, “nine years had elapsed. 
One may well wonder why I delayed my reception into the Church. 
The delay is unfortunate, but I had ‘used well the interval,’ reading 
and studying Catholic apologetics. The decisive step would probably 
have been put off, had it not been for an article I read a few weeks 
prior to my reception. It was entitled, “The Honorary Catholic.’ * * * 
This article had a deep significance for me. It put me to the blush. 
Father Knox (who was the author of this article) was describing folks 
such as I was. December 23 last found me hurrying to a priest of 
the Roman Catholic Church to declare my allegiance to the Faith of 
our Fathers.” 


COMPANIONSHIP 


It is quite natural that reading should have such an influence on 
us. It is a companionship of the most intimate kind. 

Renan, the French apostate, expressed this truth in regard to the 
“Lives of the Saints.” He wrote: 

“Tt seems to me that for a true philosopher, a prison cell with the 
sixty-four volumes of the Bollandist’s Lives of the Saints would be a 
paradise. What an incomparable galaxy is there presented of twenty- 
five thousand heroes of most unselfish life! What an aristocracy of 
humanity! What an epic! There you will find the lowly and the 
great, learned and unlettered ; but none of those saints has an ordinary 
face. All appear as in the paintings of Giotto, great, brave, transfigured 
—like men who have better understood life’s meaning, better than is 
possible for self-conceit and pride.” 
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Indeed, whenever we take up a book to read, we pass into the com- 
pany of the writer and his characters, and we are influenced by their 
thoughts and ideals. 

In fact, reading is for most more than a companionship; it is a 
schooling. Most readers take the writer or some predominant char- 
acter for their teacher. And many a one, who would be ashamed to 
say that he took his view from the Church, with all the wisdom of 
the ages behind her, quietly submits to the dogmatism of some author 
or editor who utters slapdash views on the deepest problems of life. 

Of course, the influence is not always sudden or pronounced. Gen- 
erally it is quiet and unperceived. A's our food strengthens our bodies 
without our being conscious of it, so our reading fills and colors our 
minds imperceptibly but surely. Gradually convictions are formed; 
gradually likes or dislikes are developed. 


THE FLOOD 


The amount of reading “bolted,” as Dean Howells says, by the 
American public, is tremendous. We need only look around to con- 
vince ourselves of it. 

Take a look at the news stand, almost anywhere, whether in the 
village or in the city. Hanging on lines in row upon row, standing 
in racks in serried array, piled heap upon heap on counters, you will 
find papers of every size and description. The figures are staggering. 
New York, for instance, has 1,100 weeklies and 208 dailies and over 
800 biweeklies and monthlies; Illinois has over 2,000 daily, weekly 
and monthly papers; Pennsylvania over 1,500; and so on through all 
the parts of the land. And some of these count their subscribers by 
the hundred thousand and even millions. 

Look at our book stores and departments. Last year, according 
to the figures of an investigator, over twelve million volumes were 
issued under the head of philosophy and religion alone; over fifteen 
million juveniles; over a million books of history and three million 
of biography. Books of fiction ran into many millions more—probably 
twenty million. This represents the books distributed; it does not 
account for those taken from public libraries. 

There is no doubt about it. Books are poured out in a veritable 
flood. Is it all worth while? Hardly anyone would say so. Arthur 
Guiterman, a recognized poet and critic, thus briefly and trenchantly 
characterizes most of the books of fiction: 
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“The novel that is great is melancholy, 
And gloats on squalor, weakness, crime and folly.” 

But the thought of this flood suggests at once a number of com- 
ments. In this mass, the Catholic papers and magazines—about two 
hundred and fifty in all—are but a drop in the bucket; not nearly as 
many as there are secular papers in one single State. Catholic books 
do not noticeably swell the totals. 


Are we doing our duty in reading? Have we any knowledge of our 
Catholic books and publications ? 


THE HESITANT REPLY 


Some things would give us reason for pause before we reply. I 
refer to a few cases which we have a right to take as typical. 

At one of our Catholic Colleges 349 students were asked how many 
Catholic books they had read during the year. More than two-thirds 
(248) replied that they had read none; 80 had read one or two; 12 had 
read three or four; three could answer, a few; and three likewise could 
say, several. The results at one of our universities were hardly more 
reassuring. 

In an article by Grace Keon, I believe, one of our best writers, I 
found the following experience told. The scene is one of our public 
libraries. 


Young Lady: Have you Father Sasia’s book on “The Future 
Life”? 


Library Assistant (serenely): No. We buy very few Catholic 
books now, you know. 
Young Lady: Indeed! Why is that? 


Library Assistant: Because no one reads them. Catholics have 
come and asked us to get this book or that treating of matters pre- 
sumably of interest to them, and when we have gone to the expense 
of buying the book desired, it is scarcely ever taken out by anyone. 
We are perfectly willing to procure Catholic books, if they are only 
called for occasionally; but we really cannot use the city’s money in 
purchasing books that will not be read. There was a zealous assistant 
librarian here some years ago who managed to get a neighborhood 
parochial school interested in reading Catholic works, and the children 
and their teachers took out so many Catholic works that the depart- 
ment grew wonderfully, and the enterprising assistant had her salary 
increased. But she left us last year to enter the convent, and since 
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then the work she built up has languished. I will gladly get you Father 
Sasia’s book if you will guarantee there will be some demand for it. 

The young lady shook her head and turned sadly away and made 
no reply. After all, what could be said? 


IMPROVEMENTS 


We have a duty in the matter of reading: a duty of reading, a duty 
of providing good reading for those under our care, a duty of watch- 
ing their reading and directing it. 

First of all, we must have the courage of our convictions in regard 
to it. No one can read all the books that come from the press. Every- 
body is compelled to make a selection. Our guide in making this selec- 
tion must not be the fad of the day, the list of best sellers in the 
papers, or the opinion of unprincipled people or of people with un- 
Christian principles ; but common sense and Faith. There are so many 
worth-while books to be had that we need never read a useless and 
much less a harmful one. 

An incident is told of Charles F. Lummis, the well-known writer, 
that illustrates what I want to say. He was asked one day by a sweet 
young thing whether he had read the six novels rated in the papers as 
the “best sellers” of the day. 

“No,” replied Lummis promptly, “and thank God, I don’t have to.” 

And thank God, we do not have to, and can say so without fear of 
any intellectual loss or of inferiority. 

_Another hint may be taken from an incident whi took place at a 
gathering of Catholic Alumnae. The lady tells it herself. 

““Do you know the story of the Three Little Bears?’ I asked a 
little tot who was present with her mother. The little one looked up 
with wide-eyed wonder and replied: 

“No, I don’t.’ 

“ Gracious,’ I exclaimed, turning reproachful eyes upon the mother. 
“You are neglecting this child’s literary education; she knows nothing 
of the Three Little Bears’ !” 

The little mother smiled, as one smiles who stands on certain ground 
awaiting victory, and answered: 

“Maybe so; but, let me surprise you; she knows the entire story 
of the Birth of Our Lord and of the Crucifixion.’ ” 

What it suggests is this: we must begin early to give our children 
a liking for Catholic reading and for good reading in general. 
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We must create a sane and healthy opinion in the matter of read- 
ing, by talking about and recommending good books. Most Catholic 
papers and magazines carry a book review section and advertisements 
of suitable books; a glance at them would widen our acquaintance with 
what is best. 

“A book in the hand is better than two or a hundred in the library,” 
says Father Garesché. And a book in the home is nearer to the hand 
than one at the library. If we can possibly do so, we ought to have 
some good books and some good magazines in the home. 


A GREAT WORK 

Bishop Turner of Buffalo, speaking before a Catholic Women’s 
Club, stressed one phase of home supervision which is often over- 
looked—supervision of reading matter. He impressed upon them that 
it is a duty of parents to see that no harmful literature enters the home 
and to make those under their care learn the attractiveness and benefit 
of good literature, not necessarily “goody-goody,” but such as is whole- 
some and helpful as well as entertaining. 

“IT do not wish to minimize,” he said; “I would be the last to do 
so—the grand work that is being done by the priesthood and the sister- 
hoods of the Church ; but this is a work which priests cannot do, which 
sisters cannot do so effectively as you can, * * * and you will have 
the consolation of knowing that you have the approval of your con- 
sciences and that you are guarding your homes, adding to the moral 
tone of the community, and serving most effectively God, Church and 
Country.” 


SELF DISCIPLINE 





St. Macarius, one of the “Fathers of the Desert,” was one day 
found by one of his fellow-monks carrying a heavy sack of sand, and 
laboring under the burden. 

“Why plague yourself so, holy Father?” asked the monk in 
surprise. 

“T plague him who plagues me,” replied Macarius. 

It reminds us of the prescription for strengthening the will which 
Prof. William James gives in one of his books: 

“Do something every day, make some effort, if for no other reason 
than that you do not wish to do it.” 

The Saints understood human nature. 
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The Beaten Path 


MARGARET SINCLAIR’S LIFE STORY 
Rev. J. McQuitian, D.D. 


Someone said the other day: “I would like to see how a Saint 
would act in our days—in this modern world of ours—with all its 
dangers and temptations !” 

He forgot for the moment that human nature is ever the same, and 
that the temptations and dangers of today are only newer forms of old 
trials. But the London Catholic Times of December 2, brings the story 
of Margaret Sinclair, which gives a direct answer to our friend’s ques- 
tion—not the only answer that might be given, but a very good one. 
Here is the whole story: 

Two years ago, on November 24, 1925, there died in a sanatorium 
at Warley an Extern Sister of the Poor Clares Colettines, by name 
Sister Mary Francis. She is better known by her name in the world, 
Margaret Sinclair, and under this appellation she has received such a 
prominence among Catholics during these two years that it is deemed 
right that some brief summary be given of her life and some explana- 
tion be forthcoming of her title to fame. 

Humst_e ORIGIN. 

Margaret Sinclair was born in Edinburgh on the 29th of March, 
1900. Her parents, Andrew Sinclair and Elizabeth Kelly, were both 
Catholics. Mr. Sinclair was a laborer and poor, and the family lived in 
a poor quarter of the town, in St. Patrick’s parish. Margaret attended 
the girls’ school of St. Anne in the neighborhood, under the direction 
of the Sisters of Mercy. 

After the usual elementary course she went to work in Messrs. 
McVitie and Price’s biscuit factory. Some years later she took a situa- 
tion as a French polisher with a firm in the west end of the city, and 
this position she relinquished to enter the religious life in 1923. 

Her ENGAGEMENT. 

In the year 1919 she was introduced to a young man with whom 
she kept company for over two years. He had been very careless in 
the practice of his religious duties, but under Margaret’s influence he 
soon became an exemplary Catholic boy. When he proposed to marry 
her, however, she refused to listen to him. He told her that he would 
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relapse into his former evil ways without her companionship. She then 
thought that she would have to remain with him lest he lose his soul, 
and she prayed: “If it be necessary that I make the sacrifice, I will, 
dear Jesus.” 

Her parents were pleased with the match, and on their daughter’s 
twenty-first birthday the young couple became engaged. There followed 
a period of agony for Margaret, her thoughts being towards a higher 
state than matrimony, and so, on the advice of her confessor, she broke 
off the engagement. 

A NorMat Giri 

Her life in Edinburgh did not differ, as far as appearances could 
tell, from that of many a good girl in a Catholic parish. She attended 
evening classes for domestic science and gained prizes at them. She 
took part in whist drives and dances in Catholic halls. She was a daily 
communicant, she frequently visited the Blessed Sacrament, she often 
made retreats, she never omitted her daily Rosary even if absent from 
its recitation by her family. 

She was a most amiable companion all her life, the joy of the family 
circle, the source of happiness to her friends, an ingenious peacemaker, 
a tower of strength to acquaintances in trouble. From her tenderest 
years she was remarkable for her eagerness to deny herself some 
pleasure that her playmates might have it. 


Two STRIKING TRAITS 

There are, however, one or two traits in her life on which particular 
insistence must be laid. There are some persons who are prepared to 
depose that she was never known to commit a deliberate venial sin. 
This is extraordinary praise. It means more than the preservation of 
her baptismal innocence, freedom from mortal sin, though this too is a 
rare grace. 

Nevertheless, this is the deliberate judgment of those who lived with 
her and knew her well. If this be true, she must have led a life of 
heroic virtue. She must have been a holy girl in the only true sense 
of the word. This certainly is true of her; that she can be unreservedly 
held forth as a model for all Catholics to copy, so evident to all her 
companions was her exemplary behavior, her prudent conduct, her 
sinless routine of life. 

Another point worthy of notice was her simplicity. In this, if one 
may be permitted on human authority to make the comparison, she 
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resembled the Little Flower, St. Theresa of the Infant Jesus. All who 
were privileged to come into touch with her attest that she possessed 
an evangelical candor and a childlike nature. No great things are to be 
recorded of her; no ecstasies, no miracles, no supernatural gifts. She 
was content with small things, with doing small services for her neigh- 
bor, reciting the ordinary prayers of the Church; e.g., she offered ten 
thousand Hail Marys to the Infant Jesus one Christmas. 

No ambitious scheme seems ever to have entered her head beyond 
the superhuman one of loving and serving her Lord with meticulous 
fidelity. Her conversation betrayed the same simplicity and contented- 
ness of character. As a result there shone on her countenance an at- 
tractiveness which was not wholly natural, and which drew the attention 
of several experienced priests who were competent to judge. 


LiFE IN RELIGION. 

On her death-bed her virtues shone most resplendently. But before 
we describe this last picture of her earthly career we may sum up the 
remaining facts of her life. On the 22nd of July, 1923, she was re- 
ceived as a postulant at the Convent of the Poor Clares, Ladbroke 
Grove, Cornwall Road, London. She was clothed on the 11th of Febru- 
ary, 1924, as Sister Mary Francis, and a little more than a year later 
she was professed with temporary vows on the 14th of February, 1925. 

Early in the same year she was found to be suffering from tuber- 
culosis of the throat, and the doctor advised that she be sent into the 
country to recover. She then left her convent, never to return in life. 
She was sent to Marillac House, Warley, Essex, which was a Nursing 
Home under the charge of the Sisters of Charity. Before the end of 
the year Sister Mary Francis had died. 


Her Last ILLNEss. 

During the months that she was here the young religious was a 
pattern of every virtue. She had to withstand days and nights of 
dreadful agony, and the humiliating details of her ailment and its 
nursing were a torture to her. The extreme pain drew copious tears 
from her, but never once during the long and bitter trial did the slight- 
est complaint pass her lips; rather did she seek to minimize the extent 
and depth of the sufferings that fell to her lot. On the other hand, she 
would express to intimate inquirers the happiness she felt in being 
called upon by God to suffer. The Sisters who attended her testify to 
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the radiance of her expression at times when, they knew, she must 
have been in intensest pain. 


Her Hasit oF PRAYER. 


What buoyed up the young heroine during this long trial was her 
habit of prayer. As a child and as a girl she had been noted for the 
frequency of her prayers and her deep faith behind them. She had 
been a little missionary, too, in her exhortations to others to pray in 
times of trouble. Now that the great cross of her life was on her 
shoulders she prayed without ceasing to Him who placed it there. 

She did nothing else but pray night and day when awake and alone. 
She would utter the familiar ejaculations to Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. 
The Holy Name was scarcely absent from her lips. She could not 
conceal the deep personal love she had for Our Blessed Lord, and 
during this protracted illness—a time when, as we are told, the true 
character of a patient is invariably manifested—the tenderness of her 
piety and depth of her love were displayed with perfect naturalness, 
to the great edification of the beholders. 

Her spiritual intimancy with Jesus Christ was such that, in the 
opinion of several witnesses in her home and in the hospital, she was 
at times altogether absorbed in prayer and would seem to have reached 
that state of union with God which is found only among the perfect. 
Conscious to the end, she said the prayer “Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, I 
give you my heart and my soul,” with such fervor and confidence that 
she made her attendants feel that she was already in the arms of the 
Holy Family, and then she quietly expired. 


HER GRAVE IN KENSAL GREEN. 


Her body was removed to her convent, and five days after her death, 
on Sunday, November 29, 1925, she was buried in St. Mary’s Catholic 
Cemetery, Kensal Green, London. On the small cross which marks the 
graves of the Poor Clares Colettines are inscribed the words “Pray for 
the soul of Sister Mary Francis Sinclair.” Her grave is visited fre- 
quently by pious Catholics, who, forgetting the inscription, pray to her 
rather than for her. 

Her story is more wonderful since her death. Her name is on 
everyone’s lips. She is known beyond the seas. The German trans- 
lation of her biography is already published, and the work is proceeding 
apace of translating it into French, Italian, Dutch, Flemish and Chinese. 
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REPUTATION FOR SANCTITY. 

Her reputation for sanctity has spread, and many persons, full of 
faith and hope in her intercession, have appealed to her in their temporal 
and spiritual needs. They have repeatedly obtained what they asked, 
but whether the favors received were really answers to their prayers to 
Margaret Sinclair only the Holy Father can decide. 

The evidence which has been accumulating is so strong that Arch- 
bishop Mackintosh, of Glasgow, has set up a commission to inquire into 
the alleged facts and report. The commission is still pursuing its in- 
quiries, and will shortly publish its findings. 

Meanwhile, it can be stated without comment that thousands of 
letters have been received mentioning favors of all kinds obtained after 
praying to the holy girl, Among them there may be some coincidences, 
though they are certainly astonishing. Some are wonderful conversions 
from sin. Others are alleged to be miraculous cures of illnesses. 

We leave the matter at this and recommend the case to the prayers 
of our readers. Archbishop Mackintosh has sanctioned prayers to Mar- 
garet Sinclair and for her beatification. His Grace has also permitted 
relics of her to be distributed, provided that in all this there be no official 
veneration given to her as is given to a saint. 


AN INVALID’S ACHIEVEMENT 





The Washington Star recently brought the photograph of an in- 
valid girl—she had been bedridden since early girlhood. This is the 
first photograph, the report says, ever taken of her—and the little 
note is significant. 

The invalid is Miss Mary Virginia Merrick of Washington, D. C. 
She is president and organizer of the Christ Child Society—a society 
of children of America whose aim is to aid the children in foreign 
mission lands. It has over ten thousand members in thirty-five differ- 
ent states of the union, and is growing rapidly. 


The successful man is the man who translates his natural endow- 
ments into acquired attainments by hard study, persevering application, 
and constant acceptance of opportunities. 


Character gives splendor to youth and awe to wrinkled skin and 
gray hairs.—Emerson. 

















Juliana’s Crucifix 
F, T. G. 


Juliana was dying and she knew it. She had been ill for quite a 
while, and only this day, feeling her hour of summons to be close at 
hand, had she asked to receive Holy Communion as Viaticum. She 
was a strong believer in preparedness for the life in Eternity. There- 
fore, she had received the Sacrament of Extreme Unction some time 
ago, and today Holy Communion again as Viaticum. She was happy; 
peace filled her heart. Her act of resignation to the Holy Will of God 
was made. Her house was in order for the coming of the Great King— 
no matter when He should deign to come and take her. So she sat in 
a little alcove of her room biding her time while in another corner of 
the room stood her sewing machine and a stitching frame, both idle 
for the first time in years. 


The hours of the day seemed to be drawn out to endless lengths 
in her loneliness; the nights seemed to be even worse. Yet, Juliana 
was not disheartened, neither was she despairing. In those slow, long 
hours Juliana sat there quietly, prayerfully, collectedly, always press- 
ing to her breast or her lips a small crucifix. This crucifix was her 
only comfort-now, but it was a real comfort because it brought back 
memories that were pleasant, memories that made Juliana happy and 
joyful in spite of pain and fatigue. That crucifix seemed to speak to 
her; for, did she not always remember the sufferings of the Savior, 
and did she not tell Him of her own sorrows even as He spoke to her? 
Her life had not been an easy one, and her sufferings found a counter- 
part in those of her Crucified God—only His sufferings were so much 
greater! Yes, she had every reason to be fully resigned and she was. 
God had been good to her; she had tried to be good to Him—as good 
as she could be. No wonder, then, that death had no terrors for her 
as she sat in that alcove and awaited its approach. 


The story of Juliana’s crucifix is a short one. On a bright summer 
day, many years ago, she had obtained from her dear mother the per- 
mission to make a pilgrimage to a near-by shrine with some of her 
companions. The shrine was one of the many erected to Mary, Our 
Mother. Among all the children who participated in the group making 
the pilgrimage, Juliana seemed to be the liveliest, and yet the most 
pious in her thoughts and sentiments. Mother had given her a few 
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pennies with which she might buy a lunch on the way. Juliana had 
other uses for the money. She had seen many little crucifixes in the 
hands of her elders and wanted one, too. Small as she was, and young, 
she determined that she would purchase for herself the largest crucifix 
her little hoard would allow. She did just that and had the foresight 
to have one of the Priests in charge of the shrine to bless this same 
crucifix and place on it the Indulgence for a Happy Death. Hunger 
was nothing now; she did not even feel hungry. Happiness and joy 
filled the child’s mind; she had the treasure for which her heart longed. 
And as often, in later life, as Juliana thought of this day, of this her 
first and only pilgrimage, she again experienced all the sweetnesses and 
all the joys of that happy day. No wonder that she was happy now— 
even with death staring her in the face. 


Juliana had never parted with her treasure from the day on which 
she came into possession of it. No matter where she was, it hung 
around her neck attached to a simple black cord and, lest she attract 
attention to her little act of piety, she had the crucifix neatly hidden 
in the folds of her waist. She could easily take it from its hiding 
place, hold it in her hands and contemplate its love and its wonders. 
And, oh how often, she did just this very thing! In times of tempta- 
tion or in times of stress and sorrow, she took it into her hands and 
quickly was her soul restored to peace and resignation. 

Thus she grew in stature and piety from day to day and year to 
year. And when, at length, God called her devout and pious mother, 
Juliana was the most resigned person in the entire parish. She re- 
peated the words of holy Job: “God has given; God has taken away: 
blessed be the name of the Lord!” While people wondered, they also 
admired the strong faith and the wonderful resignation of this soul. 


Having sold the few remnants of her patrimony, Juliana went to 
a neighboring city to find work. She found it in a merchant’s shop. 
Yet, her soul was not at all impressed by what she saw and heard; 
for, in most of the bigger cities there is little to remind one of God 
and less to move one to piety. All this had not the least influence on 
the blessed girl. In spite of her surroundings she found much time 
and many occasions to take hold of the image of the Crucified, to look 
at it, to speak to it her own language and to have it speak to her that 
silent, yet powerful sermon of God’s love for men: “God so loved 
the world as to give His own Son!” 
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One day the employer announced his early departure for parts far 
distant. He would take his family and together they would spend a 
few weeks in rest and whatever pleasure the spot afforded. It was a 
vacation. In the absence of the owner and his wife the business was 
to be entirely in charge of the employees: Juliana and two men. 


The younger of these two, an unmarried man, had already begun 


to cast eyes on the silent and retiring young woman. And though he 
said nothing to her, he was awaiting with some impatience a chance 
to show her that he loved her. That chance came soon after the em- 
ployer had gone. Juliana had worked harder than ever that day. She 
had evidently overestimated her strength. And, while working over 
the figures, she fell asleep. Was it just a mere dozing off, or was it 
a deep sleep—she never knew. This was the chance the young fellow 
was looking for. He would steal a kiss and then tell her about it after- 
ward. No sooner did he think of it, than he already set about doing 
it. But, alas, just as he was about to plant his loving kiss on the back 
of her neck she awoke. She saw to her great consternation only the 
man bending over her and instinctively reached for her crucifix and 
held it up as if to ward off danger. The young man was a trifle slow 
in planting his kiss, and to his surprise his lips came into contact with 
the metal of the crucifix. Whether it was the defeat of his purpose or 
whether it was the coldness of the metal—whatever it was he started 
up with terror, bolted for the door and disappeared into the growing 
darkness. Juliana, calm and collected now, only looked at her crucifix, 
kissed the image of her Savior, and replaced the treasure into the 
folds of her blouse. She closed the books for the day and went home 
to her rest. But the crucifix held even a dearer place in her affections 
now. 


The young man, be it said to his credit, entered into himself, saw 
the folly of what he had attempted and held the courageous girl in 
the highest estimation from that day on. Now he did love her; he 
was sure of it. He wanted only her to make his life happy. And, 
though he hardly dared to look into her face from the day of his bold 
attempt, he finally took courage enough to ask her hand. Juliana’s 
answer was a negative one. True, she was poor and lonesome, too. 
But she could never give her hand, so she said, to any man who would 
dare to attempt to take advantage of her or to trifle with her. And 
she remained single. 
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Not long after this episode Juliana left the “big” city and went to 
live in a smaller place. The same work she had been doing no longer 
appealed to her. In order to be able to work alone and where there 
would be little of the world and its principles getting in, she set up a 
sewing shop in her own little quarters. She had learned the seamstress 
work when younger and that it was to which she now turned. With 
her sewing and stitching and some knitting she managed to eke out a 
fair living. But, the confinement was hard on her constitution. She 
suffered a breakdown. The malady grew from day to day and she had 
come to the condition in which we found her at the beginning of this 
little narrative. In her hours of pain she found comfort in the crucifix; 
in her loneliness she found happiness in the companionship of her 
Crucified Lord. She held the image in her hands almost constantly 
now ; she kissed that sweet image oftener than ever. And in her dying 
days she would not let the sacred image out of her hands for one 
moment. She died kissing it. 

In death they laid it on her breast and so she took it with her to 
the grave. A companion in life was to be her companion in the stillness 
of the tomb. 

The crucifix was for her the way of salvation. It must have been 
for her the key that opened wide the portals of eternity to her pure 
soul. It had been her constant companion in life from the day it was 
acquired ; it had been her protection in the hour of her danger; it had 
been her comfort in the long days of her illness. The Crucified Christ 
had spoken to her and she had confided to Him all her wants, all her 
sorrows. And where the Crucified Christ is comfort in life and con- 
solation in death, a blissful eternity cannot be at a distance. 


NOT THE NAME BUT THE USE 





“Tf religion can do all that you say it can,” a young man asked 
his pastor one day, “how does it happen that there are thousands and 
thousands of people in Christian lands, some of them calling them- 
selves Christians, who do all kinds of things they oughtn’t to do?” 

“That’s very true, Fred,” was the quiet reply. “But water has 
been flowing for thousands of years, and many people are still dirty. 
Is it the fault of the water, or of the people who won’t use it?” 


He whose head is easily swelled often finds himself in tight places. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


NOT COUNTING THE COST 











One of the most striking personalities of our time was the great 
apostle of the anti-slavery crusade, Cardinal Lavigerie, Archbishop of 
Algiers in Africa. He was Bishop of Nancy, and his wonderful 
qualities of mind and heart opened to him a magnificent career in 
France. 

In 1866 Marshal MacMahon wrote to him in the name of the 
Emperor, offering him the See of Algiers. 

“This position,” said the Marshal, “presents many difficulties. But 
Monsignor, I know your zeal for religion, and I am confident that no 
difficulties can daunt a man of your character.” 

The reply of Msgr. Lavigerie was admirable. He wrote: 

“T accepted the episcopate (of Nancy) only as a work of devoted- 
ness and sacrifice. You offer me a mission that is painful and laborious 
—an episcopal see in every respect inferior to the one I now hold, 
and which involves exile and abandonment of all that is dear to me. 
My dear Marshal, a Catholic bishop has but one answer to such a 
proposal: I accept the painful sacrifice placed before me; and if the 
Emperor appeals to my devotedness, I shall not hesitate, whatever it 
may cost.” 


LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE 





Many reflections are suggested by the controversy in which: Cardinal 
Lavigerie was involved on his arrival in French Africa as Archbishop 
of Algiers. Political machinations had completely estranged the French 
colonists and the native Arabs and made these hostile to the Christian 
religion. A two years drought brought on famine and disease; the 
French subjects were not free from its ravages. But nothing was 
done by the authorities, except that they imposed an official silence in 
regard to the ravages of the famine and pestilence. 

But the Bishop spoke. On Jan. 1, 1868, he published in the papers 
of France, a detailed account of the evils and a touching appeal for 
help. He wrote: 
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“IT am a bishop—that is to say, a father; and although those for 
whom I plead do not give me that title, I love them as my children, 
and I shall give them every proof of my affection. If I cannot com- 
municate to them the faith which I possess, still am I happy to exercise 
charity towards these poor creatures of God.” 

The publication of this letter caused a great commotion in France. 
The Emperor at once wrote to the Bishop: 

“Archbishop, you have a great duty to perform, and that is to 
instruct two hundred thousand colonists who are in Algiers. As to 
the Arabs, you will leave to the Governor-General the care of directing 
them.” 

A few days later, the Governor, Marshal MacMahon, received from 
the Bishop a reply to the Emperor’s note. It read: 

“No, my dear Marshal; you know the circumstances better than 
anybody else. However mean and caluminous may be the insinuations 
uttered against me, I shall never make these poor Arabs pay, by the 
sacrifice of their religion, for the bread that Catholic charity brings to 
them. I have never spoken, nor have I ever allowed to be spoken, a 
single word on the question of religion to those Arabs whom I have 
assisted, and if they prefer to remain Mahometans, I shall not on that 
account relax my paternal care of them. 

“T shall certainly teach them that it is better for them to provide 
by labor against the vicissitudes of fortune than to sleep the sleep of 
death calling upon Fate. I shall tell them that family life is far above 
a life of shameless debauchery carried on under the pretext of 
polygamy and divorce. I shall instil into their minds the thought that 
it is better to love all men and to aid one another, no matter to what 
race one may belong, than ‘to kill those dogs of Christians.’ And 
who is there that will dare to say ‘Nay’ to all this? 

“Your Excellency has laid before me two accusations, both of 
which I prize as the greatest honors of my life. The first of these is 
that I raised the veil that hid from the world the awful woes of Al- 
giers; if there is any fault in that, let it be mine. The second accusa- 
tion is that I claimed for Algeria the liberty of Apostolic work—that 
the charity of the Christian priesthood should be exercised free and 
untrammeled. My dear Marshal, if there be any fault in this, too, I 
am to blame; but I shall repeat that fault again and again, as long as 
life and strength are given to me.” 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 


FOR NERVOUS PATIENTS 





Dr. James J. Walsh, in his book, “Health Through Will Power,” 
has the following observation to make, drawn from long experience, 
with regard to nervous patients: 

“I have often found that I could do a great deal for my nervous 
patients by suggesting that they adopt some morning practice of prayer. 

“Usually the best thing for my Catholic patients was to'advise them 
to go to Mass. For this they had to get up at a definite hour, dress 
promptly, and usually be some blocks away from home by eight o’clock. 

“Some such duty as this, requiring promptitude and taking the mind 
off oneself and the little trouble that often looms so large in the morn- 
ing, is an excellent thing for neurotic patients. 

“The great characteristic of the neuroses is that they make people 
feel depressed when they first awake. They often feel tired and in- 
capable, and find it hard to begin the day well; and beginning the day 
well often means more than anything else in dispelling nervous symp- 
toms and dreads and inhibitions. 

“Most nervous people realize that when they have to get up 
promptly at about seven o'clock, as for instance after a night on a 
train, they have almost none of the feelings of oppression that greet 
their arising when they can turn over in bed and drowse a little longer 
and let the troubles, which have awakened ever so much earlier, to 
soak in and take possession of them. To get up and accomplish a 
duty that gives some satisfaction, soon proves to be a wide open gate 
of escape from the early morning ‘blue-devils’ of which so many 
nervous people complain so bitterly.” 


THOSE WHO EXCEL 





Dr. Huntington, writing in the Yale Scientific Magazine, after 
careful study, makes some revelations that must startle some of our 
moderns. As reported in America, Dr. Huntington sets out to answer 
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the question: “But what about the children in the larger families?” 
His answer is brilliant. 

Studying 1,700 men who graduated from Yale in the period 1922- 
1926, he found that “the classroom work for the entire four years of 
college shows a well-nigh perfect gradation from relatively low marks, 
on the average, among those who were the only children of their 
parents, up to a fairly high average among those coming from families 
of six or more.” 

Nor was this superiority confined to the classroom. Students who 
had five, six, or more brothers and sisters, “decidedly excel those from 
the smaller families, in literary, dramatic, religious and musical ac- 
tivities, in managing athletic teams, in student government, and the 
like.” Finally, even the star athletes come from the larger families. 

“That popular notion that children are benefited when families are 
limited to two,” concludes Dr. Ellsworth Huntington, “is completely 
wrong as far as Yale graduates are concerned. The bigger the family, 
the more likely the boy is to succeed in college.” 


POOR SENATOR HEFLIN 





Senator Heflin of Alabama again broke loose in the Senate with a 
“vitriolic attack” on the Catholic Church and Governor Smith of New 
York. From the nature of the attack as reported in the daily press, 
we cannot help feeling that the unfortunate Tom Heflin, somehow, 
lost his mind. 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas put it correctly. Heflin’s state- 
ments are “illustrative of how a good man can go wrong and how far 


wrong he can go and what a fool he can make of himself after he has 
gone wrong.” 


Poor Heflin! 


At the same time, while we pity him, we cannot help reflecting how 
much harm an insane man can do when let loose. Hotelling, in Michi- 
gan, mutilates a helpless child in the most brutal way; but he is locked 
up to prevent further harm. 

Senator Heflin does not hesitate to commit moral murder on mil- 
lions of his fellow-citizens—to kill their good name in the hearts of 
non-Catholics. 

Between Heflin, who uses his tongue, and Calles, who uses his 
sword and gun, there is very little difference. 
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A DOUBLE-BARRELLED ATTACK 





Poor old Heflin of Alabama launches a “double-barrelled attack on 
the Pope of Rome and the Catholic Church,”’ says an Associated 
Press report of January 19th. 

We are not surprised nor frightened; nor does it matter much. 
“The servant is not greater than his master,” said our Lord; “if they 
have persecuted me, they will also persecute you.” 

A few days before, the Press reported: “Mrs. Snyder turns to 
the Catholic religion for solace in the death house at Sing Sing prison.” 

Nor are we surprised at this. For our Lord said: “I came to save 
that which was lost.” This matters more. 

And almost simultaneously we read: Miss Jane Evelyn Cusack, 
daughter of a millionaire, Miss Petronilla M. Joachim, a practicing 
attorney, an aviatrix and winner of many cups in tennis competition, 
and Richard Linn Edsall, graduate of Harvard and son of a dean of 
Harvard—all in the flower of youth—all with the brightest prospects 
before them in the world—leave it to enter the convent. 

This is more important than any wordy discharge from Senator 
Heflin. 


“WHY IS IT SO DARK?” 





At the opening of Worcester’s (Mass.) annual drive to replenish 
her Community Chest for the support of her deserving charities, 
Bishop Dinand, former president of Holy Cross College, delivered the 
principal address, and took occasion to sound a warning against the 
atheistic tendencies in modern education. 

“What makes God-fearing, religious minded, virtuous living men 
and women fear with a sense of horror, is the character of the teach- 
ing found in some of our higher institutions of learning. Doctrines 
are being disseminated that are undermining the moral life of youth. 
Virtue is ridiculed. Restraint of passion is called slavery. Self- 
expression and untrammeled indulgence is the philosophy off real 
living, with belief in God gone. What wonder that nature can offer 
no substitute, and men grope about in the daylight and ask, ‘Why is 
it so dark?’ 

“Give us back our God in our schools and with Him will come 
respect for authority. Virtue and morality will again flourish on the 
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earth, the souls of men and women will be the sanctuaries of God, 
and He will walk with the children of men and abide with them.” 


AT LAST 





At last even the daily press has a word to say—though mild—in 
condemnation of the orgies of crime and blood which Calles is inflict- 
ing upon Mexico. 

Even the New York World, that champion of Calles, says: 

“The oil question has now been put on the way to reasonable and 
peaceable adjustment and Americans are therefore in a position to 
say to President Calles that if he wants to make the most of the new 
spirit prevailing, he will put an end at once to the summary executions, 
he will relax in the enforcement of the religious laws, and he will meet 
the Church more than half way in order to reach a settlement. The 
dispute is not insoluble if only it will be taken in hand sincerely, 
simply with a will to solve it. 

“It may be that the first steps toward negotiation have already been 
taken. If not, they ought to be taken. All that the Roman Catholic 
Church can desire in Mexico is that same freedom of worship which 
it is guaranteed in the United States. All that the Mexican govern- 
ment can desire of the Church is a guarantee that the Church will 
abstain from taking part in politics in Mexico, as it abstains from 
taking part in politics in the United States. 

“These two aims are not irreconcilable. The experience of this 
country and of others goes to show that with common sense, reason- 
ableness and a spirit of toleration, there need not be any problem of 
Church and State in the modern world. There need be none in Mexico. 

“Let the persecution cease. Let the rebellions cease. Let men of 
large intelligence and good will approach each other, and the last 
great question which disturbs the peace in these regions will soon be 
settled.” 


The humble man knows and acknowledges that he has nothing but 
what he has received from God, that he is utterly and entirely de- 
pendent on God every moment of his life, that if left to himself he will 
fall into the lowest depths of sin and degradation. 


It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright. 
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FEARS STILL REMAIN 





The proposal of the New York World looks simple enough. But 
meanwhile, what has been accomplished, does not settle our fears. It 
makes us think that all that any of our representatives in Mexico have 
in view is the money question. What are the facts? 

Last June, says America, Mexico was $2,500,000 behind in her 
payments, and made up her deficit through a credit advanced by a 
friendly American banker. Then it was triumphantly announced 
that Mexico had met her obligations to the penny. Now she expects 
to default, and says so. 

“What has happened? Why, in 1928 Mexico must pay about 
$59,000,000 in interest, amortization, back interest and interest on 
that. She is going to ask her creditors to let her off some of it, for 
she will not be able to pay it or the half of it. The long-deferred 
hopes of owners of Mexican bonds are due for another postponement ; 
a Montest de Oca-Morrow agreement will replace the old Pani-Lamont 
accord, and bondholders will get less than ever—unless Mr. Morrow 
can persuade Calles to allow unlimited production of oil, for it is from 
the taxes on oil that the bondholders are paid. That is the reason 
why the oil question, to those who know, was never anything but a 
corollary to the important question, the financial one.” 

Mr. Morrow, a former banker—Mr. Rogers, a professional laugh- 
maker—and the world-hero, Lindbergh, a boy who probably did not 
know what it was all about, are brought in. What Calles needs is 
credit; and this is what these overtures from America are meant to 
give him. 

Meanwhile, the persecution goes on. 

And latest reports say that the embargo on arms is to be lifted— 
and more guns can go into the hands of the official murderer. 


Nothing so marks that we are faithful to Jesus Christ and that we 
love Him as the care we take of our brethren and the solicitude we 
show for their salvation.—St. John Chrysostom. 


If the sunlight of the Faith is in us let it shine out through us. 
Do not make a damp, dark cloud of yourself, hiding the real sun from 
the tired, wistful world. 
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| Our Lady’s Page 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
IN CHINA 
Catholic Mission, Sinyangchow, 
Honan, China, Oct. 19, 1927. 





Dear Father Brennan: 

I was very sorry to learn that you had not received my letters, 
acknowledging receipt of painting of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
which you were kind enough to ship to me from Rome. No doubt the 
upset state of affairs in China accounts for the failure of my letter to 
reach you. Please accept at this time my heartiest thanks for the 
splendid service you have rendered our mission. The little Church, 
which will stand as a shrine to Our Lady of Perpetual Help in this 
part of China is now nearing completion. I am no architect, though 
I have considerable practical experience at building in China, and I 
must say that I have made every possible effort in order to make this 
little church a thing of beauty. When it is completed I will send you 
a picture of it so that you may judge for yourself. 

Despite the dreadful turmoil which China has been going through, 
and which still obtains at the present time, our mission and its per- 
sonnel have enjoyed to a marvelous extent immunity from the annoy- 
ances which other missionaries have had to put up with. Many times 
our buildings were on the point of being occupied by the military, but 
always, at the psychological moment, something would happen to pre- 
vent the occupation of our compounds. I have no doubt but that Our 
Lady wished to prove to us that she well deserves the title of Per- 
petual Helper, and. intends to acquit herself well of her task in this 
mission privileged to have a church dedicated to her under that beau- 
tiful title. 

Thus writes Father Clifford J. King, of the Society of the Divine 
Word to Father Brennan—the same who is the author of those delight- 
ful stories of his travels in “The Student Abroad.” 

Father King is, if we mistake not, the real founder of the present 
Mission Crusade for Students: Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. 
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He has done the very thing to which his efforts have lent such an 
impetus; gone to the very fields and is there trying to bring to the 
true fold souls redeemed by the Precious Blood of the Divine Re- 
deemer. 

And, under the protection of the Mother of Perpetual Help, to 
whom his Church is dedicated, he is sure to succeed. Mary is the 
Mother of the faithful—but she is also the Mother of those “children 
who sit in the ancient superstition of darkness” and surely nothing is 
more pleasing to her than to be asked—and then to lend a helping 
hand to the missioner who is working for her Son! 

Even in China she will find admirers; even in China she will make 
devout adorers of her Divine Son; even in China will she be as she 
is to us: The Mother, the Lady of Perpetual Help! 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


“Some time ago I promised Our Lady of Perpetual Help that I 
would publish the fact in The Liguorian if a very serious operation 
would be a success. Contrary to all expectations the patient was able 
to take a regular anesthetic and no bad effects resulted therefrom. 
Furthermore, Our Lady was asked to make the fact known in some 
way if the trouble were not cancerous. On the second day the doctor, 
without being asked, assured the patient that the trouble was not 
malignant. Grateful thanks to Our Lady of Perpetual Help in whose 
honor several Masses had been said.”—Missouri. 


SMILING THROUGH 


I wear a cloak of laughter 
Lest others searching see 

The purple robe of torture 
My Master gave to me. 

I don the jester’s motley 

And silly play the clown; 

And hide within my spirit 

The Savior’s thorny crown. 

I scatter smiles and sunshine 
Nor count it any loss, 

To lavish this world’s gladness 
And keep my Jesus’ Cross.—M. J. R. 
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| Catholic Events 


All the Bishops of Mexico have joined in addressing an open letter 
to President Calles of Mexico, requesting once more that he give con- 
sideration to the petition of two million Mexican citizens for religious 
freedom, and that he “find a solution for this controversy because, so 
long as it separates us, it will be the source, or serve as a pretext, for 
disturbances and discontent.” 

A committee of the hierarchy drew up the letter, and after its ap- 
proval, it was forwarded this week (Jan. 12), bearing the signature of 
Bishop Pascual Diaz, secretary of the Mexican Episcopate, acting for 
the committee. 

The letter, says the committee, is sent “in the name of the Bishops, 
the clergy and the Catholic people of Mexico.” 

The communication refutes Calles’ New Year charges that the 
Bishops were responsible for recent rebellions in Mexico; it again 
asserts that the Bishops have steadily acted within their legal rights; 
it affirms once more that the present anti-religious laws in Mexico 
take away things “indispensable to the life of the Church,” and hence 
must for conscience sake be opposed. 

As in their previous addresses to President Calles, the Bishops 
attest their patriotic loyalty to their country. They assert that they 
have withheld any protest over the New Year charges thus far, lest 
any word from them aggravate Mexico’s international difficulties. 
Now that these difficulties seem to be composed, they feel free to speak 
without being misunderstood. 

The tone of the letter is most respectful, though firm. It asks for 
nothing except that freedom which is the right of every man. 

* * * 

The Catholic Church of Mexico is “right in principle’ when it 
declares that it cannot accept the status offered it by the Calles gov- 
ernment—asserts the New York World, in an editorial printed Jan- 
uary 10. 

“No free religious life is possible in the long run when the civil 
power claims such authority,” says the World. 

It then goes on to cite historical instances where the Church has 
shown its flexibility and adaptibility in meeting special situations, and 
expresses the belief that the present conflict in Mexico is capable of 
solution. In this connection it mentions concordats between the Holy 
See and other nations. It emphasizes, however, that each side in the 
controversy must recognize “the jurisdiction of the other in its own 
sphere.” 

It is after enumerating many of the laws and decrees of the Calles 
government which “attempt to make the Church subservient to the 
State,” that the New York World makes its observations. This attempt 
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on the part of the Mexican Government is “extreme,” says the World, 
adding : 

“The Church finds itself confronted with laws which deny it 
religious freedom as most modern men understand the term.” 

Remarking that Americans are now in a position to “speak without 
fear of being misunderstood in Mexico,” since the official dispute 
between Mexico and Washington is over,” the paper makes this sug- 
gestion of sane consideration of the Mexican religious situation: “Un- 
officially, Americans, regardless of their own religious affiliations, can 
perhaps help to create an atmosphere in which a conservative solution 
may be found.” 

* * * 

Both the National Council of Catholic Women and the National 
Council of Catholic Men have addressed letters to President Coolidge 
in regard to the Mexican religious situation. We give the text of the 
letter of the N. C. C. M., sent through its president, Mr. W. T. Johnson: 
“Dear Mr. President: 

“From the accounts published in the daily press it would seem that 
the advances made by the government of the United States towards the 
government of Mexico spring wholly from a desire to promote com- 
mercial relations between the two countries. 

“This is important. But no one would assert that it should be done 

. with jeopardy to those higher spiritual rights which are the inalienable 
rights of every people. 

“The good offices of our government at the present time seem to 
be employed in showing good will to a government in Mexico which, 
it is well known, is engaged in a campaign of ruthless persecution of 
the majority of the people of that country. 

“For practically two years the right of liberty of religion, the right 
of worship, of equality before the law, have been denied to them. The 
present government of Mexico has, without trial of any kind, killed 
thousands of valient men who have stood for the right of conscience. 

“Mr. President, the recognition of one government by another, is 
not a mere courtesy. It is an act having a definite specific meaning, 
and involves the acceptance by our government of the principles, pur- 
poses and avowed intentions of the government so recognized. 

“In your message to Congress of December, 1923, referring to our 
relations with the Soviet Government of Russia, you said: 

“Our diplomatic relations, lately so largely interrupted, are now 
being resumed, but Russia presents notable difficulties. We have every 
desire to see that great people, who are our traditional friends, restored 
to their position among the nations of the earth. Our government 
offers no objection to the carrying on of commerce by our citizens with 
the people of Russia.’ You then added: ‘I do not propose to barter 
away, for the privilege of trade, any of the cherished rights of hu- 
manity. I do not propose to make merchandise of any American 
principles. These rights and principles must go wherever the sanctions 
of our government go.’ 

“Religious toleration, liberty of worship, liberty of education, 
equality before the law, are American principles. Yet with regard to 
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Mexico, they have not gone where our sanctions have gone. The dignity 
of our government’s sanction demands the safeguarding of these 
principles. 

“We earnestly request, therefore, that our government use its proper 
offices to induce the government of Mexico to end its ruthless violation 
of these principles. 

“Tt is vain to hope that peace can reign among the people of Mexico 
until its government recognizes the obligation to grant them the liberties 
that will enable them to live in the enjoyment of those common human 
rights that are the heritage of all mankind. 


“Very respectfully, 
“THe NaTIONAL CounciL oF CaTHoLic MEN, 


“Walter T. Johnson, President.” 
* * * 


The Mexican issue in Canada has reached serious proportions. L. 
Medina Barron, the Mexican Consul General to Canada, made a reply 
to a public protest by Bishop Fallon, and this reply has very generally 
been characterized as “a gratuitous insult to the Catholics of Canada,” 
who form 40 per cent of the population. 


In consequence, meetings of protest have been held in all the larger 
cities, and the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, has 
been requested to demand of the Mexican Government the recall of the 
offending Consul General. 

* * * 


“The issue in Mexico today lies between absolutism and liberty. 
There should be no question as to where, as a nation, we stand on that 
issue. To fail to understand this is to fail to understand Mexico 
today,” says Dr. John A. Ryan, in an article in the Sunday edition of 
the New York World. 


* * * 


Senator Heflin’s repeated attacks against Catholics and the Catholic 
Church have called forth strong declarations against religious tests for 
public office and pleas for tolerance from the most conspicuous demo- 
cratic leaders. 

Governor Ritchie of Maryland, after some complimentary remarks 
about Al Smith, declared that whatever the qualifications of an aspirant 
for public office in the United States, “most certainly it is not what may 
be his religious creed.” Whereupon the crowd rose and stood cheering 
and clapping for more than a minute. 

Senator Reed of Missouri declared that at the head and front of 
the rights of citizens he placed freedom of conscience. “Liberty of 
conscience, not in the narrow sense that a man may worship without 
punishment by the authorities, but in the broad application that no man 
is to be subjected to any kind of punishment, obloquy or disgrace be- 
cause of his faith.” 

John W. Davis, Democratic presidential nominee in 1924, declared 
that “within the household of the Democratic party there is no place 
for discrimination against the religious beliefs of any of its members.” 








Some Good Books 





A Little Book on Christian Charity. 
By Dr. Engelbert Krebs. Translated 
by Isabel Graham, B.A. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Price: $1.50. 

This is an excellent and timely book. 
In the words of the author: “Never 
was there more talk about the solidar- 
ity of men and of nations than now,— 
and yet, at the same time hatred, envy, 
misunderstanding and furious opposi- 
tion were never so madly rampant as 
at the present time.” But since “Char- 
ity” is of God, it is the task of a 
competent theologian to tell us what 
Christian Charity really is. This the 
well-known Professor of Theology 
at the University of Freiburg has done. 
We wish the widest circulation for the 
book. The author calls it “A Little 
Book.” But 5" is a neat volume of 
156 pages.—F. E 

The Forbidden Man. By Will W. 
Whalen. Published by B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price: $2.00. 

Moments of laughter and moments 
of tears and moments of sheer admira- 
tion alternate in this gripping story of 
Father Whalen’s. After a brief scene 
he takes us back to his favorite sur- 
roundings in the mining towns of 
Pennsylvania and he lays bare, with 
sharp and trenchant words, the trage- 
dies as well as the heroisms that hide 
in the breasts of that cosmopolitan 
people. Splendid people are Frank 
Snow and Peg Cleary, the outstanding 
characters—but heroes and heroines all 
are Margery Rambell, Nicholas Dob- 
berstein and Raymond waters: s 


A Mission to Non- Catholice By 
Rev. Peter Geiermann, C.Ss.R. Pub-: 
lished by B. Herder Book Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. Price: $1.25. 

“The motive power of human action 
on earth is always the desire of hap- 
piness,” says Father Geiermann. And 
this he takes as the leitmotif of his 
mission to mnon-Catholics. It is a 
shrewd principle. On it he bases his 
sermons. 

When a person realizes that the only 
way to lasting happiness consists in 
knowing, loving and serving God, te 


inclines to live his life as God has 
ordained, to avoid the enemies of his 
happiness, and to use the means to 
promote that happiness for time and 
eternity.” 

Looking over ten discourses which 
Father Geiermann offers, this method 
strikes one as being most effective. 
Controversial subjects are avoided; 
Catholic doctrine is not explained in 
detail. That is reserved for the In- 
struction Class. What he aims to 
achieve is to make his non-Catholic 
hearer say: I will enter the instruction 
class to hear more of the Church.— 

ACK. 

A Case of Conscience. By Isabel C. 
Clarke. Published by Benziger Bros., 
New York. Price: $2.50. 

There is an air of distinction about 
Miss Clarke’s books that strikes one at 
once. Style and language are admira- 
ble and one turns from the rapid, racy, 
rushing novel such as commonly comes 
from the press, to her leisurely, well- 
constructed, well-written books with a 
sense of satisfaction. 


I do not mean to say that her story 
lacks action. Not by any means. And 
she introduces us to men and women— 
so clearly and fully described that they 
live before our eyes—who are worth 
knowing. There are some poignant 
scenes and the clash of wills is power- 
fully described. Miss Clarke has 
added another good book to our grow- 
ing Catholic literature—A. T. Z. 


Boyland Bridge. By Frederick Mac- 
Donnel, S.J. Published by Benziger 
Bros., New York. Price: .35 cents 
(paper covered). 180 pages. 

“This book was written for boys. If 
you are a boy attending school or col- 
lege, then you are one of those whom 
the author had in mind while writing 
‘Boyland Bridge,’ and he rejoices that 
you are going to do him the honor of 
reading what he has written.” 

I hope a great many boys get to 
read this book. It is published in 
paper covers so that it might be bought 
for little and thus reach as many as 
possible—A. T. Z. 
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| Lucid Intervals 





First Lady—If I’ve said anything to 
hurt you, Mrs. Blinks, I’m very sorry. 

Mrs. Blinks (magnanimously)—No 
apologies needed, Mrs. Jinks. 

Mrs. Jinks (anxious to complete the 
good work)—And none intended, Mrs. 
Blinks. 


A dub golfer was hiring a caddy. 
“Can you count?” he asked. 
“Yessir,” said the boy. 
“Can you add up?” 
“Yessir.” 
“Well, what’s five and seven and 
four?” 
“Twelve, sir.” 
‘ “Come along,” said the golfer, “you'll 
ip.” 


Son at radio set— 

“Mother, here is Pittsburgh.” 

Two minutes later: 

“Here’s Chicago.” 

Fond mother, in disgust: 

“Open the window and you'll get 
Chile.” 

Father (rather chilly himself) : 

“If you open that window you'll get 
‘Hell’.” 


lst Mother: You know I have the 
time of my life keeping dirt out of my 
children’s ears. 

2nd Mother: It’s just the same with 
me. My husband doesn’t seem to care 
what he says in front of the children. 


Don’t worry if your job is small 
And your rewards are few 

Remember that the mighty oak 
Was once a nut like you. 


“We got into debt keeping up ap- 
pearances, but we’ve quit that.” 

“What are you doing now?” 

“Keeping up disappearances when 
the collectors come around.” 


Auto Salesman—Ever drive a car? 

Prospect—No, but my neighbor and 
his wife frequently take us riding and 
I’ve often listened to her drive. 


Last night I held a little hand 
So dainty and so neat: 

I thought my heart would surely burst, 
So wildly did it beat. 


No other hand unto my soul 
Could greater gladness bring 

Than that I held last night which was, 
Four aces and a king. 


A southern storekeeper, who was 
also justice of the peace, was sitting 
in front of his store when a colored 
man drove up. 

“Say, squire,” the latter announced, 
“dat woman you married to me las’ 
week has ten chillun, an’ every one ob 
dem plays some kin’ ob a musical in- 
strument.” 

“Why, that’s a regular band, Mose,” 
replied the justice. “Do you want me 
to send off and get you a horn, too?” 

“No, suh,” was the dismal response. 
“Ah wants to git disbanded.” 


Asker—Do you travel very much in 
that old flivver of yours? 

Teller—From coast to coast. 

Asker—Goodness! Have you really 
gone from Maine to California in that 
boat? 

Teller—Oh, no. I meant I coast 
down one hill and then tow it up 
another one and then coast again. 


Passenger in Elevator—Fourth floor 
please. 

Operator—Here you are, son. 

Passenger—How dare you call me 
son, you’re not my father. 

Operator—Well, I brought you up, 
didn’t I? 


Mrs. Robert Katz was looking for 
her husband, and, not finding him at 
the village grocery, she went over to 
the barbershop. The proprietor met 
her at the door and inquired what she 
wanted. 

“Bob Katz here?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am, we do not,” replied the 
barber, as he closed the door. 


Rare niceenlanre id! 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 

Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by the students after 
they have become priests. 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 


ST SID 5 i060 5 0404 SENS eTR RRNA ERS $ 522.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
CE. eh hk tas cca mnerinsdenancnndaseuusexs 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.).. 2,008.00 
Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,290.62 
Burse of St. Cajetan (Single Ladies of Rock Church)...... 5,000.00 


# * * 


Burse of St. Joseph, $654.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $1,007.50; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,964.75 ; Burse of St. Thomas, Apostle, 
$211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, $506.00; 
Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; Burse 
of Holy Family, $20.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
$2,005.44; Burse of St. Peter, $237.25; Burse of the Poor Souls, 
$4,500.00; Burse of St. Alphonsus, $40.00; Burse of St. Anthony, 
$400.00; Mr. F. Henze Burse, $1,950.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop 
Neumann, $1,489.96; Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Knoxville), 
$600.00; Promoters’ Burse of the Sacred Heart, $1,164.76; Mary 
Gockel Burse, $12.00; Father Nicholas Franzen Memorial Burse, 
$43.63. 























Books 


FOR EVERYBODY, FOR EVERY MOOD 





THE LAMP OF LITERARY ART 
DESTINY AND EDUCATION 
By Isabel C. Clarke. ; By F. P. Donnelly, S.J. 
Price, $2.50. Price, $1.75. 
THE HIGHWAY OF pay THE MASS 
By P. Wareing, C.P. By J. E. Moffatt, S.J. 
Price, $1.00. Price, 20c. 





POPULAR EDITION OF THE WORKS 











OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
1. Preparation for Death 3. The Great Means of Salvation 
2. The Way of Salvation and wii in ae 
‘Perfection 4. The Incarnation, Birth and 
5. The Passion and Death of Infancy of Christ 
Jesus Christ Each Volume, 75 cents. 
VINE AND BRANCH WHAT PRIESTS NEVER 
By a Sister of Notre Dame. TELL 
Price, $1.25. By W. W. Whalen. 
Price, $2.00. 
THE CELIBATE THE SEAL OF CONFES- 
FATHER SION 
By W. W. Whalen. By B. Kurtscheid, O.F.M. 
Price, $2.00. Price, $2.50. 
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